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have wondered at the inattention of our Compoſers, 


JOSEPH BARETTI. 


— — — — . 


TO THE 
ENGLISH READER, 


N an age diſpoſed, like this, to muſical entertain- | 
ments; and in a nation acquainted, like the Eng- 
liſh, with learned antiquity ; I ſee no reaſon why 

literature and pleaſure ſhould not contribute to each 

other, and why the Odes of Horace ſhould not find their 


way from the ſchool and college to gayer ſcenes. 


Whenever I happened to look into thoſe Odes, I 


who, ever ſince the invention of modern Muſick, have M0 
been hunting every where for harmonious verſes, yet -Y 
never bethuught themſelves of Horace's, which in point 
of harmony, as well as of other excellence, are, by 
univerſal confeſſion, ſuperiour to any thing of the kind 
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1 theſe two thouſand years. Pergoleſi, Leo, 


Porpora, Sanmartino, and many more, owe no ſmall 


part of their celebrity to their having ſet Latin verſes 


to muſick, ſuch as the Stabat Mater, the Dies Ire; the 


Tantum ergo, and the Veni Creator. They went further, 
and ſet to muſick various pieces in Latin proſe, ſuch as 
the Miſerere, the Deprofundis, the Lamentationes Jeremiæ, 
and ſeveral other, as it is well known to every lover of 
their art. How they could go ſo far, yet leave Horace 
totally unnoticed, nor ever try what could be done with 
his Lyric Poetry, cannot but create aſtoniſhment, as it 
is more than probable they would there have opened 
themſelves a mine of muſick, if I may fo call it, pro- 
ductive of the greateſt riches, and not ſoon to be 
exhauſted. But ſo it will oftentimes happen, that the 


moſt obvious attainments, though ever ſo valuable, will 


be overlooked, and leſs deſirable nn purſued 
with eagerneſs. 


That the Odes of Horace are ſuſceptible of the fineſt 
muſick, I take for granted no body will conteſt ; and if 


it ſhould be doubted or denied, I hope my friend Phi- 
lidor will ſoon evince, that cavil muft fall before expe» 
rience. It appears from many paſſages in thoſe Odes, 
that they were intended for muſick; nay, that they were 
| Jung in the very act of their exiftence. Horace has ſaid 


it repeatedly, that he compoſed them at the ſound of the 


Barbiton and the Cithara ; and I have always taken his 
words literally, becauſe the cuſtom ſtill ſubſiſts in many 
parts of Italy, eſpecially in Horace's native province, of 
compoſing verſes after that manner. The Apulians and 


Calabrians of this day compoſe their rude ſongs, ſome- 


times 


5 


NH times deliberately, oftener extempore, to the ſound of, 


the Guitar and the Colafcione, which, if the truth Was 
known, would be ſet down in all Lexicons as perfect 
equivalents of the Cithara and the Barbiton, notwith- 
ſanding the preſent vulgarity of their names. The 
Spaniards likewiſe, who, in language as in other -patti- 


—— 


culars, bear a greater reſemblance to the Eaſtern Italians 


than any other people, have that ſame cuſtom over the 
greateſt part of their country; nor would it be eaſy to 
prove that they came by that cuſtom otherwiſe than the 
Apulians and Calabrians. To derive it from the Nor- 
thern Nations, which, overthrowing the Empire, ſeve- 
rally poſſeſſed themſelves of Spain and Italy, is lefs 


probable, as it is not recorded that the Northern N ations 
_ wy ſuch cuſtom, 


J am not to be told that the Engliſh, the French, 


verſes in their reſpective languages, without any help 
i either from their own voice, or from any muſical inſtru- 
1 ment. It does not however follow, that their practice 
is univerſal. It is one of the leaſt controverted opinions 
among mankind, that Poetry, in her originah went 

| hand in hand with Muſick, and ſinging was inſeparable 
from playing in the metrical compoſitions of the firſt 
poets. What was primitively done, we may ſuppoſt to 
have been done for ages and ages, in an elegant manner 
by the ſkilful, in a coarſe by the untaught. In Italy 
and in Spain, where language is eafily thrown into 
metre, that practice has not ceaſed, nor is likely to ceaſe. 
That Horace followed that practice, we have his own 
* word: Verba lequor ſocianda chordis. Nor was he 
A 3 : the 


and other cultivators of Poetry all over Europe, make 
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3 663 
the only poet who aſſociated words with | ſound, as he 
obliquely informs us that his female friend Tyndaris did 


the ſame, and ſung upon a III in/irument of Penelope 


and Circe. 


However, I do not mean that the Odes of Horace 
came at once in perfection from his lips. I only mean, 


that his general method of compoſing them was to ſing 


them at firſt, and at the ſound of an inſtrument. Their 
ultimate poliſh they certainly received by a diligent cor- 
. retion made at his leiſure when he had put them in 
writing. The illuſtrious Metaſtaſio, who, among the 
modern poets, approaches Horace poflibly more than any 


other, has often practiſed a like method, as I am cre- 


dibly informed, and made the greateſt part of his ſcenes 
while audibly ſinging and playing on his harpſichord, 


I alſo apprehend, that the reaſon why blank verſe could 


never get firm footing in Italy, where it was firſt in- 
vented by a dull poet, proceeds from the impoſlibility 
of making it flow into muſick, let it be ever ſo ſmooth 
and ſounding, Even Epic Poetry, to be reckoned good 
by my countrymen, muſt have this quality of running 


eaſily into ſome ſort of muſick; nor would the Furioſo 


and the Feruſalem be much known, if the Italians could 
not ſing them. I muſt further obſerve, that, when an 
Italian ſays in any kind of verſe, Io canto, he ſtrictly 
means that he ſings, or compoſes what may be ſung ; 
whereas, when a Frenchman ſays, Fe chante, or an 


Engliſhman, I fing, they mean no more than that they 


are compoling verſe. 


Let 
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Let us, however, leave ſub judice the queſtion, whe- 
ther Horace compoſed his Odes according to the practice 
of many Italians and Spaniards, or that of the Engliſh 
and French, Muſick he certainly underſtood, as he 
exhorts the ſingers of his Carmen Seculare to attend bis 
marking of the meaſures, Servate mei pollicis ictum : 
Let theſe words be interpreted as implying a mere blow 
given with this thumb upon any thing, to mark each' 


meaſure; or, as I would rather have it, let them be 


underſtood as marking each meaſure by forcib!e ſtrokes 
upon the graveſt chord of his inſtrument, which, in one 
of his Satires, he calls the lower of the four; it follows 
either way, that Horace was acquainted with muſick ; 
and one might almoſt conclude from thoſe commanding 
words, that, like one of our maſters in an orcheſtra, he. 


preſided himſelf to the ſinging of his Carmen. This 


conjecture will acquire ſtrength, if we turn to the Pro- 
hgus, where he tells the audience, that he /ings verſes 
never heard before, and ſings them to boys and girls. It 
borders upon abſurdity there, not to interpret him lite- 
rally; and it is ſurpriſing that Father Sanadon did not 
even ſuſpe& his having been the Muſician as well as 
the Poet upon that occaſion, after having arranged the 


Polymetrum; which, if it does not prove, at leaſt hints, 


that he appeared there in both characters. 


| Be that 8 as it will, it is ſufficient for 
my purpoſe, that one of Horace's Odes muſt actually 
have been ſet to muſick, as it was ſung on a great 
feſtival. But, if that particular Ode was ſet to muſick 
and ſung, why ſhould alk the reſt remain deprived: of 
that honour, when they are all ſuſceptible of mulick ? 
Indeed, | 


023 


Indeed, the modern Compoſers muſt be charged with 
want of ſagaciouſneſs or curioſity for having forborn to 


avail themſelves of ſubjects which would have teemed 


with, an infinite variety of new modulations. They 
ought to. have decorated with mulick the fine ſenſe of 


that, Poet, as it fortunately happens to be wrapped up in 


the moſt melodious metres, and expreſſed 1 in the moſt 
ſignißcant words. Be it true, that it is impoſſible, in 
our days, to aſcertain how the Carmen Seculare was ſet in 
the days of Auguſtus, and that we cannot even gueſs to 
what tunes the other Odes were ſung, if they were ever 


ſung. Can we do nothing more than read and recite 


them, becauſe we cannot determine theſe points? Are 
we utterly to forbear rendering them {till more delightful, 
becauſe we are ignorant of the notes that once enlivened 
them? Being ignorant of the true pronunciation of the 


Latin tongue, we give all over Europe ſuch ſounds to 


its ſyllables, as would, in all probability, ſeem rude and 
diſguſtful to an ancient Reman, Yet, under this un- 
avoidable diſadvantage, we read and recite the Odes of 


Horace with the greateſt pleaſure, Why then ſhould | 


we ſcruple to give them a modern muſick as we do a 
modern pronunciation, and fairly try whether they may, 
or may not, afford us a new ſpecies of pleaſure, though 
not ſet off in the modulations of the Auguſtan age? 


To make this trial, Philidor and I have joined our 
abilities, ſuch as they are, and bring the Carmen Seculare 
before a Britiſh audience. The modern nation that 
abounds moſt in ſcholars, has a right to ſee firſt what 
can be done in this particular. But let no auditoc be 


too ſevere to a fiſt eſſay, leſt ſucceeding attempts be 


diſcouraged. 


l 1 
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n 


reached at once. Indulgence muſt keep company win 
Juſtice, and temper the auſterity of a firſt decree. 


Vet, as an audience cannot conſiſt ſolely of ſcholars, 
and as many of the other ſex may be drawn by curioſity 
to be our hearers, it is neceſſary to tell them what the 
Carmen Seculare is, and premiſe a few explanations, that 


they alſo may partake in the pleaſure of ſuch an ex- 
| hibition. | 5 N ö 


Carmen Seculure means a Poem, or a Song, made at 
the beginning of a Seculum; that is, of a Century, to 
hail it in auſpiciouſly, It was the cuſtom of the Romans 
to celebrate the foundation of their city at the beginning 
of every century by a great feſtival; in which, among 
a variety of games and diverſions, a Song was intro- 
duced, made in honour of Apollo and Diana, the tutelar 
Deities of their town, to implore a continuance of their 
favour and protection. The Song was ſung in a temple 
dedicated to thoſe Deities, by ſeven and twenty boys, 
and as many girls, all born of their nobleſt families” 


The recurrence of a new century happened to fall 
in the reign of Auguſtus, who built a temple on the 
Palatine-Hill for the purpoſe of that feſtival, and ordered 
Horace to compoſe the Song. The Poet acquitted him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, that moſt criticks, and the learned 
Dacier in particular, have thought that all Antiquity 
cannot furniſh us with a thing more happily compleat. 
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2 Gore the: el of 3 it was conſtantiy 
underſtood, that only one of Horace's Poems was ſung 
at that feſtival, and made the whole of the Carmen Se- 
aulare, as, in the common Collection we have of his 
works, only one is ſo entitled, which in the following 
ſheets is placed as Part the Fourth, Yet Horace's Ex- 
poſitors and Commentators were not a little embarraſſed 
when they came to examine ſeveral other of his Odes, 
and aſcertain the dates and occaſions of them. It was 
viſible that this and that Ode bore ſome reference to the 
Carmen Seculare ; but how they came to be placed ſepa- 


| ately from it, could by no means be ſhewn to ſatisfac- 


tion. What is here termed Prologus, is in all editions 
of Horace the Beginning of an Ode, with which it 
ſeems to have but little to do. And what is here called 


Part the Firſt, is there tagged to what I call here Part 


the. Second, to which it ſeems to form but an aukward 
ſequel, Theſe apparent incongruities could not be 
explained away by the Expoſitors, and ſome obſcurity 
would ſtill remain that the light of Criticiſm was unable 
to diſpel. | 


But in the time of Lewis the Fourteenth, a Jeſuit, 
called Sanadon, fell upon an expedient that removed. all 
difficulties at once, He arranged ſome of Horace's 


Pieces in ſuch an order, that they came to form a very 


conſiſtent whole; and to that whole he affixed the col- 
lective title of Palymetrum Saturnium in Ludos Seculares, 
<< the Saturnalian Songs ſung at the Secular Games.“ 
He pretended that thoſe pieces, thus put together, had 
been ſucceſſively ſung on that occaſion, and in the temple 


built by Auguſtus, during the three days that the feſtival. 


laſted ; 
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laſted ; of which feſtival the reader will find a cbmpen- 
dious account in Kennet's Antiquities of Rome, if he 
chuſes to know more of it than I can conveniently tell 


him here. Sanadon's reaſons for his new arrangement 


are deduced at large in his edition of Horace; to which, 


I muſt likewiſe refer the reader, that I may not be too 
prolix, 2874 


Whether the good Father was right or wrong in his 
new arrangement I have not learning ſufficient to de- 
termine. Some criticks think him whimſical, though 
they praiſe his ingenuity z and ſome agree to his inno- 
vation. Francis, who tranſlated Horace into Engliſh 
verſe, has received it without heſitation, only tranſpoſing 
one of the Odes; which tranſpoſition I have adopted. 
Let reaſon be for Sanadon, or againſt him, it is my 
intereſt to acquieſce in his contrivance, not only becauſe 
it makes plain to me ſome paſſages in Horace, but alſo 
becauſe, adopting his arrangement, the Carmen Seculare, 


or, in other words, the Polymetrum Saturnium, comes to 


form a ſubject for a mulical entertainment greatly 


ſuperior to any thing of the kind ever publiſhed by three 


of his beſt imitators, Dryden, Pope, and Metaſtaſio. 


| Having once conceived that the Carmen Seculare was a 


very fit ſubject for ſuch an entertainment, I looked about - 
for a Compoſer, to whom I could impart my diſcovery, 


if I may ſo call it, and entruſt the ſetting of it, without 
any fear of having it diſgraced. My reverence of Horace 


made me for a long while find it difficult to fix upon a 


perſon equal to the taſk, I wanted not only a great 
knowledge 
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knowledge of muſick, but alſo a ready compliance with 
my own ideas. I was reſolved, at all events, not to 
have many of thoſe common topicks and paſſages which 
every man, uſed to Italian Operas, has heard over and 


over, and can anticipate in his own mind as ſoon as the 
firſt bar is out of the ſinger's mouth; nor would I ſuffer 
a Chapel-maſter to give a finger many opportunities of 
ſplitting a vowel into a thouſand particles, that he may 


emulate” the beſt fiddle, or the wildeſt nightingale. I 


was alſo reſolved, that he ſhould avoid thoſe full repe- 
titions, which, under the name of Rztornells's, prolong 


an air beyond endurance, and fatigue the attention 


without adding to the energy of the words, In ſhort, 


J wanted a man of fenſe, a man of taſte, a man of 


enthuſiaſm, fertile in ideas and expedients, and able to 


temper alternately the ſolemnity of church-mulick with 
the brilliancy of the theatrical. 


To light upon ſuch a man. was not an eaſy thing, 
and I went long in ſearch of him without any ſucceſs, 
At laſt I happened to hear at Paris ſome operas ſet to 
muſick by Philidor, and was equally ſurpriſed and de- 
lighted to find that he poſſeſſed many of the qualifications 
which I was looking for. We had been acquainted in 
the days of our youth; but little did I expect, at that 
time, that he would ever excel in any thing but Cheſs. 
I enquired after his muſical character, and found that he 


had carried ſeveral of the prizes offered by the Directors 


of the Pariſian Theatres, and my good friend Doctor 
Burney had given him a kind word in his Mufical Tra- 
vels. oe Philidor was not in Paris at that time, and 
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1 quitted it without coming to any concluſion. Good 
luck brought him, a long while after, to England again; 


and I communicated to him my ſcheme, which ſeemed 
to enflame him at once with an uncommon ardour. We 
read the Odes together ſeveral times, and diſcuſſed every 
ſyllable in them with reſpect to the beſt way of ex- 
prefling muſically the meaning of Horace. I gave him 


beſides a copy of the Polymetrum, with many notes of 
mine in the margin, to awake hints, and animate his 


wy o 5 
invention. 
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To end my narrative, which, T hope, is not over- 


ümpertinent, he has done the work to my ſatisfaction 


while he was laſt at Paris, where he conſulted likewiſe 


the learned Monſieur Diderot, and ſeveral other able 


men. Whether he has done it to the mind of an 
Engliſh Audience, one Exhibition will ſhow, If he 
ſucceeds, I ſhall claim my ſhare of the honour of his 
being introduced to the acquaintance of this Nation in' 
his muſical character. If he fails, I am willing to par- 
take in his defeat, and attribute it in a great meaſure to 


his having with too much implicitneſs complied with my 


notions, and followed my advice. Let the wortt come, 


no harm will enſue. The performance may prove un- 


ſucceſsful ; but it may, in ſome degree, teach other 
Compoſers to do better, and give Horace a more pleaſing 


dreſs. | 


I will only add, that, in the“ Tranſlation oppoſite to 
 ® The Tranſlation, together wvith the Original, vill be diftri- 


Euted at the place of performance, which will be at Free- Maſons. 
Hall, the laſt Friday of February next, | 
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che Text, 1 haye Jails my beſt to convey the ſenſe of it 
to thoſe who are not acquainted with the Latin tongue. 
The learned will readily excuſe the few Notes, all taken 
from Sanadon, that accompany the Verfion. The Ladies 
may want them; and they may beſides call back to the 
memory of the younger Scholars a few things poſſibly 
forgotten ſince their departure from Oxford and raft 
brid e. V 12 omnes, er Pundit. 


